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cumstance. to render its history instructive. The past has 
given it splendor — the future is radiant with hope ; it arose 
from the liberal policy of a Princess— it has been enriched by 
the mental energies of its sons. Limited as the enquiry must 
necessarily be, it is presented as a tribute to a country, where 
genius has ever loved to dwell, and whence, history avers, 
that much of learning had its rise. 

The lateness of the period assigned to the foundation of the 
University of Dublin, is not to be considered as indicative of 
the ignorance or apathy of the Irish. _ It arose, not from 
their want of zeal to obtain such an institution, or abilities to 
adorn it, but from the unhappy circumstances of the time — 
Clement the Fifth, in 1312, then in the seventh year of his 
pontificate, issued a bull upon the application of Archbishop 
Lech, " for the foundation of a University in Dublin ;" but 
the death of the Archbishop prevented the fulfilment of the 
design. This was, however, effected in 1320, by Alexander 
de Bicknor, in St. Patrick's Church ; but it declined and fell 
from the deficiency of funds. Thus, at a period when litera- 
ture, rich with the stores of time, unfolded her treasures to 
expectant nations, Ireland, predominant over every other 
in the desire for similar advantages, could only boast the me- 
mory of plans for their possession. But the ministers of 
Elizabeth were equal to the spirit and the wants of the time : 
their desire was to base the government upon the interests 
and affection of the people. By their advice, and the concur- 
rent patronage of Elizabeth, Sir John Perrot was appointed 
Deputy, or Governor of Ireland. He was a man of liberal 
feelings, and enlightened views ; he saw the connection of 
the countries was founded upon reciprocity of interests, which 
would be best promoted by nu asylum for learned men, from 
whence they might diffuse through society tho benignant in- 
fluence of liberal instruction. His plan was to dissolve the 
cathedral of St. Patrick, and appropriate the revenue for tho 
foundation of Universities. His purpose, according to Ware, 
was « to have settled six masters in each of the colleges, and 
one hundred scholars to be instructed in learning, civility, and 
loyalty." But tho influence of Archbishop Loftus, supported 
by the interest of tho Lord Keeper, who concealed their cu- 
pidity under the plea of pi-ofanation, retarded its erection by 
the disgrace of Perrot. It is difficult to elicit the cause for 
which Perrot was continually pursued by the maliciousness of 
Loftus; hut Rawlinson, his biographer, has preserved a letter 
from Elizabeth, written with all the pride of a Tudor, and 
the impcriousness of a woman, desiring the Archbishop to 
forego his hatred, in obedience to her. But although Sir 
John Perrot was deposed, Elizabeth did not abandon tho un- 
dertaking, and the Archbishop was desired to devise a plan 
for the realization of its advantages. There was, at that 
time, belonging to tho corporation of the city, a piece of 
ground which had formed the scite, ambit and precinct, of the 
Augustinian monastery of All Saints, a priory of Aroasian 
Canons, founded in HOC, by Derruot M'Murrough, king of 
Leinster. These buildings were in ruins, but were appa- 
rently well calculated for the purpose. The Archbishop im- 
mediately applied to the Mayor and Common Council, and 
addressed them with an eloquonce so " pathetic," as to ob- 
tain the monastery and lands for the purposes explained. Tho 
formality of petitioning the Queen for " her Charter" was 
performed by Henry Usher, which was, of course, complied 
with ; and on the 3d of March following, letters patent passed 
the Great Seal for tho erection of a University, called " Col- 
legium SaNCT^E ET INDIVIDUJE TlUNlTATIS JUXTA DUBLIN 

A SEMrMSSIMA REGINA ElIZABETHA FUNDATUM." 

By this instrument, one Provost, three Fellows, and threo 
Scholars, were appointed in the name of more. These wore, 
Adam Loftus, the Provost, Henry Usher, A.M. Luke Chal- 
loner, A.M., and Launcelot Moyne, A.B. for Fellows, and 
Henry Lee, William Daniel, and Stephen White, as Scho- 
lars. Tho attention of its founders was now directed to the 
provision of a sum for its support; but the state of tho coun- 
try was but little favourable to this — incessant wars had bar- 
barized the people, and continued exactions had impoverished 
them. There was, indeed, a momentary calm ; but it was 
the stillness which foretells commotion. Nevertheless, on 
March 11, 1591, Fitzwilliam, the Lord Deputy, and the. 
Privy Council issued circular letters for the furtherance of 
their views ; but the amount received was apparently incon- 
siderable, as Robert Taaffe, its collector, complains of the un- 
successful results of his application. On the 13th of March, 
1591, the first stone was laid bv Thomas Smyth, then Mayor, 
and on the 9th of January, 1533, tho first students were ad- 
mitted, Nothing but the zeal and interest of Archbishop 



Loftus could, however, have sustained the institution during 
the civil war, which now spread its destructive violence 
around. He made its necessities a consideration of state ; 
and obtained a " Concordatum of forty pounds per annum, 
and an allowance of six dead payes (morte payes) out of such 
Cheques as should bo imposed on her Majesty's army." This 
grant was subsequently repented, and largely increased by the 
liberality of Elizabeth," who watched over the institution with 
n zeal alike honorable to her station and her miud. 

S. H. 



FINE ARTS. 

Historic Sketch of the past and present stale of the Fine 

Arts in Ireland. 

No. 7. 

(Continued from p. 327.) 

Smaix as was the advancement of the Fine Arts in 
Ireland, during the .sixteenth century, it was nevertheless, 
greater, probably, than in that which immediately follow- 
ed. The reign of James the First, which was but little 
favourable to their cultivation in England, would, conse- 
quently, be still less so in this island ; and during the trou- 
bled reign of his son, the eldi.r Charles, a name still dear 
to cultivated minds, for his liberal devotion to literature 
and the line arts, Ireland was involved in all the horrors 
of a civil war, not inferior in its disastrous consequences 
to any by which it had previously been devastated, and 
which clouded onr unfortunate country with more than her 
former darkness and barbarity. The tyrannical govern- 
ment of the usurper, was not less unpropitioiis to the pro- 
gress of the arts of civilized life, which were in little dan- 
ger of being dishonoured by the admiration of those fa- 
natic soldiers, who were so suddenly transformed from ig- 
norant plebeians, into estated gentlemen, by the mandate of 
their chief. — The curse of bigotry and brutality — the true 
curse of Cromwell — was upon them ; and it would neces- 
sarily take two or three generations at least, to redeem their 
descendants from its baneful influence. Even the restora- 
tion, though it brought to Ireland a melancholy calm, 
which was miscalled peace, did not send her usual attend- 
ants, the line arts. Prosperity and happiness, away from 
which they cannot live, were . still absent. The ancient 
gentry of the country, were, for the greater part, reduced 
to indigence, and thirsted only to regain those inheri- 
tances by the sword, which they had vainly expected from 
the justice of the restored monarch ; while the more for- 
tunate minions of Cromwell, though confirmed in their 
acquired possessions by Charles, had still too strong a 
conviction on their minds of the insecurity of their title, 
and the probability of another revolution, to feel disposed 
even if they had the taste, to indulge in what might be 
considered, even by more cultivated minds, ns unnecessary 
luxuries. The expected storm, which was longed for by 
one party, and dreaded by the other, at length came on, 
in the succeeding reign of James, and added waste ami 
ruin to the general misery. It is not, then, to be won- 
dered at, that few traces of the fine arts, and those few 
almost entirely confined to sepulchral monuments, should 
be found in Ireland, in this disastrous age ; or, that the 
marks of their existence should be, as Moore has elegant- 
ly said of our music, like the altar of Pity at Athens, only 
known by the tears that were shed there ! 

The sepulchral monuments of the 17th century deserve 
but slender praise as works of art. They are usually of 
a mural form, covered over with heraldic emblazonments, 
trophies, mottos, and other devices, grotesque and barba- 
rous as well in design as execution. The best of them 
are those of the Boyle family, and archbishop Jones, in 
St. Patrick's cathedral, to which we have previously al- 
luded. These are, at present, almost tlie only specimens 
of this age now remaining in our metropolis, though be- 
fore the parish church of St. Audeon's was suffered to 
fall to decay, it presented a vast assemblage of such tombs, 
but of far inferior magnificence, belonging to the chief 
Protestant families of Dublin, during that century. There 
are, however, several interesting remains of this kind, to 
be found in other parts of the kingdom, as the tomb of 
O'Connor Sligo, and his wife, the old Countess of Des- 
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moud, in Sligo abbey :— the still nobler monument, in the 
fine abbey of Ballintober, county of Mayo, of the unfor- 
tunate Tknia Mayo, who was executed and his family at- 
tainted for his supposed participation in the massacre on 
the bridge of Shrule .-—the tomb of the Chiehestera, in 
Carrickfergus— that of the Aylmers, in Donadea church, 
county of Kildare— the Buwen's monument, in the ruined 
church of Bally- Adams, King's county ; and many others 
unnecessary to enumerate. Tlie name of the artists, by 
whom these monuments were executed, have not des- 
cended to us ; and they have only received the fate they 
merited. 

After the reign of the first James, no architectural edi- 
fices worthy of note, wore erected in Ireland till the re- 
storation, when a few domestic buildings were raised in 
the French taste of the age, which was introduced into 
Britain, with many other licentious innovations, by the 
restored monarch. The castle of Antrim, built by Sir 
John Clotworthy, though altered in its general style, still 
preserves a good and characteristic example of tins style 
of architecture in its decorated front, on which there is 
represented in bas-relief, a portrait of the unfortunate 
Charles. The castle of Kilkenny, now rebuilt in a better 
taste, was also of this period. Of the public edifices of 
the time, we have fiiie examples in the Royal Hospital at 
Kilmainham— and in the College Library, an edifice which 
is at ouee characteristic, and yet free from the bad taste 
of tin; age in which it was erected. The old Tliolsel, too, 
which stood in Skinner's-row, but has been some time ta- 
ken down, was perhaps the first attempt at anything like 
classical architecture in any of the erections of our island. 
The front was ornamented with statues of Charles II. and 
his unfortunate brother the Duke of York. These are 
still in existence, and only remarkable for the size of their 
wigs, which makes them rather amusing as curiosities. If 
however, these barbarous figures give us bat a poor opi- 
nion of the sculptor's art at this period, we shall receive a 
very different; impression on looking at the carvings in 
oak, in the chapel of Kilmainham hospital, which, if our 
recollection be not unfaithful, are of great beauty, and no 
doubt carved in England by Gibbons, or some of his as- 
sistants i they were certainly not done in Ireland by na- 
tive artists. 

These notices of the progress of sculpture and archi- 
tecture in Ireland in the 1 7th century, are dry, perhaps, 
and scanty, but we believe there is nothing better to offer 
— and we have but little to add relative to painting, the 
more illustrious and popular sister art. There is no me- 
morial in existence ot a single native professional painter 
in Ireland during this whole century; any pictures that 
were produced here, were the works of strangers. James 
Gandy, an Englishman, who was a pupil of Vandyke, 
anil, as a portrait painter, not very inferior to his " mighty 
master," was brought over by the old Duke of Ormond, 
and retained, we believe, in his service, till the period of his 
death, which occurred in the year 1089. His portraits 
of distinguished persons are not uncommon among us, 
though they are usually attributed to the hand of his 
illustrious instructor i and even the fine portraits in the 
castle of Kilkenny, called Vandyke's, are, we believe, 
well-known to be chiefly copies by Gandy. Very little 
indeed is known of his history. 

Towards the close of this century, another portrait 
painter named Wright, according to Vortue, settled here, 
" and had so much success that he gained £000 the first 
year, and had £10 a head." He niust, at that rate, have 
'been at least a rapid if not an able painter. He was edu- 
cated in Home, and was the nephew of Michael Wright, 
a Scotsman, who painted portraits with applause in Lon- 
don. Of his merits we are not able to apeak. 

A far more celebrated man, John Van Wyck, is gene- 
rally supposed to have come into Ireland at this period in 
the train of King William ; but of this fact we believe 
there is no better evidence than that afforded by the com- 
monness of his works here, and particularly those of his 
favourite subject, the Battle of the Boyne. There is, we 
think, greater probability that another distinguished ar- 
tist, but in a different line, visited Ireland at this time in 
the train of the deposed monarch — we moan one of the 
RottUss— James's medallists. That unfortunate king had 



certainly a mint in Capel-slreet, and his coins, though 
struck only in base metal, display at least the aristocracy 
of art in their hasty but elegant execution. 

To these notices we should not forget to add the name 
of Simon Digby, Bishop of Elphin, a distinguished ama- 
teur, who painted miniature portraits with the hand of a 
master. He was of the family of Lord Digby, and the 
son of Essex Digby, Bishop of Dromore. He succeed- 
ed to the see of Limerick in 1678, and was translated to 
Elphin in 1091, w here he died in 1720. 

His love for painting must have been enthusiastic, for 
we have ourselves seen nearly thirty portraits of his hand. 
They are chiefly of his own family, or of distinguished 
persons with whom he was intimate; as among the for- 
mer, two of his father, (one very admirable), and one. of 
his mother ; and among the latter, Sandcroft, Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; Tillotson j Hoff, Bishop of Winchester ; 
Narcissus Marsh ; the Duke of Tyreonnell ; Lord Capel, 
&c. &a. We believe they are now in the appropriate 
keening of the worthy Dean of St. Patrick's, and they 
could not possibly be in better hands. 

Bishop Digby was also a lover of planting and garden- 
ing. The trees at Abbcrt— -the seat of Mr. Blakeney, in 
the county of Galway, the finest timber now in that coun- 
ty, were of his planting. We have wandered in the shade 
of their luxuriant masses, eating delicious fruit from the 
garden he planted, but these enjoyments did not excite 
in our mind so grateful a regard for his memory as his 
attachment to that delightful art, of which we are ourselves 
sincere though humble lovers. . P. 



ON THE COMMON SEALS AND DEVICES OF 

THE VARIOUS MUNICIPAL BODIES 

OF IRELAND. 

TO THE EDITOR OI' THE DUBI.W PENS? JOUHNAI. 

Sin, — The use of seals has from the earliest period formed 
the strongest evidence of civilization ; we read of them in 
the history of almost every country, aud under every dy- 
nasty ; they form the strongest rivet in the social compact, 
and have been invariably used as the bond and sign of 
authenticity in the most important transactions between man 
and man j they speak a language that cannot be misunder- 
stood, and not only represent the actual personal identity 
of the owners or users, but also their most firm resolves 
and determinations; and the affixing of the sigillum has 
been, and still is, the fiat of life or death, peace or war, 
affluence or poverty, honour or dishonour. 

There is a class of this description which, I believe, has 
never yet (at least in this country) been fully brought be- 
fore the public, namely, the common seals or devices of the 
different corporations or communities in Ireland; the study 
of them is calculated not only to interest the enquiring 
mind, but also to throw much light on our history and cus- 
toms ; and a regular collected series of them, I am con- 
vinced would be highly acceptable to the antiquarian or 
virtuoso. The matter has occasionally occupied my atten- 
tion, and your readers having been presented, in one or two 
instances, with copies of those of some of the ancient reli- 
gious communities, I have ventured to take up the subject 
in a tangible form, and relying for assistance on the con- 
tributions of many of " good men and true," denizens, citi- 
zens, and freemen of the various cities, boroughs, and 
towns corporate of Ireland, I offer to my fellow-countrymen, 
through you, No. I. of Tun Cabinet op National Seais 
an» Devices. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that at the period the char- 
ters, and consequently the arms and ensignia of the differ- 
ent municipal bodies, were granted, the devices chosen or 
conferred were selected as applying in some measure to 
the character of the place or its relative importance in the 
commonwealth, and, in some instances to ifa; local situa- 
tion or history. We also observe that some of those seals 
consist only of a single device, while others are perfect em- 
blazonments of arms, with escutcheon, crest, motto, etc. 
Examples in point are here adduced, premising that, al- 
though it might be supposed the arms of the city of Dublin 
should occupy the first place, yet I am inclined to give the 
post of honour to the most ancient, aud shall begin with 



